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Activity Group Therapy for the Exceptional Child 





ACTIVITY Group Therapy, as one 

form of treatment of the emotion- 
ally disturbed, maladjusted child, was 
Board of 


need for 


initiated at the Jewish 
Guardians in 1934. The 
some form of group treatment was ap- 

first 
estab- 


parent and the results of the 


few years of experimentation 
lished Activity Group Therapy as a 
treatment 


necessary adjunct to the 


program of this agency. 


Before group therapy was employed 
in the treatment procedure, children 
treated 


guidance were 


individual 


referred for 
exclusively on an case 
work basis .by trained psychiatric so- 
cial workers. Most of these chiidren 
had difficulty in relating to other chil- 
dren. Although the causative factors 
for the child’s difficulties invariably 
stemmed from faulty family relation- 
ships, the resulting personality devia- 
conditioned his attitude toward 
group life. One 
ment goal was the restoration of the 


tions 
part of the treat- 
child to a normal participative role in 
social situations. 

Little help was found in the recrea- 
Set- 
play- 


tional sources in the community. 
clubs, 
organiza- 


houses, scout 
grounds, and other 
tions find little time for the 
turbed” child. It is 
whether they could adequately help 
the emotional deviate, time. permitting. 
As a child whose 


need for a wholesome group experi- 


tlement 
such 
“dis- 
questionable 


consequence, the 


® MorTimer SCHIFFER is. senior group 


therapist, Board of 





Mortimer Schifter 


ence finds no ready outlet, is thrown 


upon his own meager resources. 


GROUP THERAPY 


Activity Group Therapy, as a sup- 
plement to individual treatment, pro- 
vides the emotionally disturbed child 
with an attentuated form of group ex- 
perience. The orthodox pressures ot 
ordinary recreation groups are absent: 
supervision, achieve- 
Rather, an 
attempt is made in the therapy group 
to meet and fulfill four basic needs: 


namely, adult 


ment goals, competition. 


1. the need for love (acceptance) 


i) 


the need for ego-satisfaction— 


feeling of self-worth 


the need for creative activity 


ww 


4. the need for experience in so- 
cial relationships 


A therapy group consists of a maxi- 
mum of eight children and the group 
therapist. Girls and boys are treated 
in separate groups. A child is placed 
in the group that will best meet his or 
her needs. A careful study is first 
made of the case. Placement in a 
group may involve the combined judg- 
ment of the case-worker, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, group therapist, and di- 
‘Miller Charles, and S. R. Slavson, Integra- 
tion of Individual and Group Therapy in 
the Treatment of a Problem Boy—Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry—Vol. IX, 
No. 4, October 1939. 


Guardians, New York. 


This paper was prepared in cooperation with S. R. Slavson, President, American 


Group Therapy Association, 228 East 


—Kditor. 
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Nineteenth Street. 


New York 3, New York 
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Particular 
placing the 


rector of Group Therapy. 
caution is exercised in 


mentally retarded or physically dis- 
abled children in the proper therapy 


groups 


The group meeting place is centrally 


located so that most children can 
manage comfortably to reach it from 
home. The meeting room itself con 
tains several large tables, work bench- 
es, supply cabinets, chairs, and cook- 
Refreshments, 


ing facilities. usually 


cooked or prepared in the room, are 


served after each meeting. A _ ping- 
pong table and other game equipment 
about the 


are conveniently placed 


room. All 


toys, and games are readily accessible 


materials, tools, supplies, 
to the children. The physical lay-out 
is simple and attractively designed to 
stimulate interest. The room is large 
enough to provide complete freedom 
Smaller tables are 
strategically placed so as to accom- 
child 


of movement. 


modate the shy or withdrawn 


who may wish to remain undisturbed 


The presence of one or more handi- 
capped children in the same therapy 
group with others of normal or super- 
ior intellectual capacities does not im- 
pede the progress of the group as a 
whole. Children with extreme mental 
retardation or incapacitating physical 

not acceptable for 
Others 
excluded are those with neuroses or 


No special 


disabilities are 


treatment in a therapy group. 


psychopathic personalities. 
treatment method is used that would 
serve to accentuate the limitations of 


the exceptional child. 


BASIC NEEDS SERVED 


The four basic principles upon which 
Activity Group Therapy is based meet 
most 


the needs of maladjusted chil 


dren, exceptional or otherwise. 
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THE NEED FOR LOVE AND ACCEPTAR 


The atmosphere of the therapy group 
is a permissive one. The children may 
express themselves freely. An aggres- 
sive child may express hostility against 
other children without being checked 


by the therapist. The other children 


inevitably join forces to halt such ag- 
gressive actions. Children may work 
with the materials, play, walk about 
the room, speak to the therapist or 
observe the others. Their behavior, 
devious as it may be at times, is ac- 
cepted without comment or criticism 


by the therapist. 


The therapist is a source of praise, 


ego support, and love (acceptance) 
His personality and attitude are such 
as to convey to each child a feeling of 
complete acceptance and unconditioned 
The disturbed child gains little 


alone. The 


trite expression actions speak louder 


love. 
from verbal assurances 
than words is particularly meaningful 
to the anxious child. The therapist 
must be sensitive to the needs of the 
children, gentle in approach, equable 
in temperament and primarily a _ per- 


son honestly fond of children. 


The therapists role in the group is 
a neutral one—neutral in the sense 
that he fulfills the 


roles projected upon him by different 


varied, changing 
children. For almost every child the 


therapist represents the first real 


source of consistent, unconditioned 


love. His 


causes a diminution of anxiety in the 


tolerant manner = slowly 


children. Under such circumstances, 
inner tensions are released and emo- 
tional drives held in check are freely 
expressed. 


Until the child develops a_ feeling 


Group 


Commonwealth 


Introduction to 
Therapy, New York, The 
Fund, 1943, pp. 6, 140. 


Slavson, S. R.. 
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of security in his relationship with 


the therapist and the other children, 


1 


he is often distrustful of the reality 


of his initial group experience. Al- 


though the permissive group environ- 
ment is real enough, it is so strange 
and alien to the child as to precipitate 
feelings of distrust. 


5S 


This new freedom may stimulate 


Many 


test the therapist by making unusual 


anxiety for awhile. children 


requests for materials, by annoying 


children or by soliciting help 


other 


too often. The therapist must be pre- 


pared to recognize such tests even 


though the child may be unconscious 


of their import. 


A child sometimes tries to 


possess 


the therapist. So great is his need 


for love that he strives to keep this 


kind adult for himself. Such infantile 


attempts soon bring the child into 


conflict with the others. Invariably, 


exerted and the 
share the 


therapist 


group pressures are 
learns to 
therapist’s The 
takes no active part in this educative 
Thus the therapist by being 


child 
attention. 


pe yssessive 


process. 
psychologically neutral, consistently 
kind, helpful, and tolerant, creates the 
atmosphere within which the intricate 
dynamics of other therapeutic process- 


es take place. 


THE NEED FOR EGO-SATISFACTION— 


FEELING OF SELF-WORTH 
Emotional imbalance is often ac- 
complished by feelings of inadequacy 
and incompetence. The ego structure 
of the disturbed child, attacked from 
elemental im- 


within by unresolved 


pulses, is further threatened from 
without by enforced isolation imposed 
by his playmates. He reacts by with- 
being pro- 


attack. 


drawing from groups, by 


vocative or by aggressive 


1946 


attacks he 
This 


is best described as an impelling need 


withdraws or 


Whether he 


usually retains a social hunger. 


to be accepted by his peers, to do as 
they do, dress as they dress, and to 
Without 
respond to 
Such 


a child has been too severely traum- 


maintain status in a group. 


this need he would not 


treatment in a therapy group. 
requires treatment of a 


atized and 


more personal nature. 


The 


emotionally 


feelings of inadequacy of 


disturbed, exceptional 
than are 


diffi- 


intense 
Their 
culties in relating to children are fur- 


obvious physical 


children are more 


those of other children. 
ther complicated by 
or mental differences. The exception 
al child, especially the physically han- 
dicapped, is often the 
brutal, callous treatment at the hands 


recipient of 


schoolmates or neighborhood 


Children are capable 


of his 
acquaintances. 
of extreme sadism in their treatment 


of another who is different. 


Activity Group Therapy, therefore, 
has as one of its primary goals the de- 
velopment of a feeling of self-worth 
or ego strength. The immediate satis- 
faction which the child 
in the therapy group stems from the 
feeling that he belongs to a club. Al- 
though others in the group may ex- 
press resentment and challenge a new- 


experiences 


comer, he still has a measure of secur- 
ity in his primary feeling of member- 
ship. At last he belongs to a real club. 
He has been invited by a case-worker, 
written to by an office, welcomed by 
The often 
child shout out in the heat 
of argument, “Yeah? Well, I be- 
longed before you did!” This in it- 
self is only a temporal security. It 


the therapist! therapist 


hears a 


is the ultimate acceptance of the group 


Ibid, p. 15 
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effective in 
strengthening the ego. The therapist 
must often support the child subtly 


that is fundamentally 


until he can achieve such recognition. 


Feelings of self-worth are further 
stimulated by careful praise from the 
therapist and later in treatment from 
others in the group. The crafts mater- 
ials vary in difficulty so that each 
child, the 


achieve some measure of success. Real 


exceptional included, can 
praise from the therapist, accompanied 
by unqualified acceptance of the child 
as he is, are of immense significance in 
establishing feelings of self-worth. A 
child will often spontaneously volun- 
teer such information, “Gee, I never 
knew I could do this,” or “My mother 
asked me to make it for the house.” 
The latter remark is from a boy whose 
mother had rejected him in preference 
for a younger sibling. The exception- 
al child seems more overtly gratified 
by recognition in the group than do 
the others. Perhaps more than other 
children are they aware of their own 
differences and sense of isolation. 
Trips to places of interest are part 
of the Activity Group Therapy pro- 
Such 


valuable in 


gram. trips are particularly 
feelings of 


The chil- 


dren usually pick their own destinations 


promoting 

achievement and strength. 
or activities: a theatre, museum, zoo, 
Younger chil- 
after 
They become 


rowing, ferry ride, etc. 


dren feel especially confident 
traveling with a group. 
better acquainted with the far-flung 
Much satis- 


faction is derived from travelling many 


resources of a large city. 


miles by subway or elevated train. 


After several trips, some children will 
tell the therapist that they know how 
This expanding, social 


to get home. 


experience helps in solidifying a grow- 


ing sense of accomplishment. 
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THE NEED FOR CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


All children 


expression. 


need some outlet for 
The disturbed 
child, especially, requires some means 


creative 


for gaining personal satisfaction. The 
exceptional child benefits by any form 
of success in manipulating crafts ma- 
terials. For him it substitutes for satis- 
factions which others may enjoy but 
which are usually denied him because 
of his limitations. 


The 
carefully 


arts and crafts materials are 


selected for different age 
groups. The tools supplied the young. 
er groups are smaller and simpler. A 
survey of different supply cabinets re- 
veals such mediums as clay, leather, 
paints (finger, tempera, enamel), plas- 
tic materials, colored paper, linoleum, 
embossing paper, molds, weaving sup- 
plies, other materials 
brought by special request of the chil- 


lumber and 


dren. 


teach the 
become facile with the 
tools or supplies. However, the ther- 
apist meets all requests for aid and 
sometimes directs a child by subtle 
methods to a medium suitable to his 
limitations. Many children show latent 
talents and create objects of artistic 
To the ther- 
apist all of the end-products, irrespec- 
tive of their quality or excellence, are 
worth while and the children are en- 
couraged and praised. 


No attempt is made to 


children to 


merit or practical value. 


While working, the children come 
into ‘contact with each other. Much 
Heated argu- 
ments or fights for: possession of par- 


social interplay results. 


ticular tools eventually give way to 
more sharing. 
The only standards of accomplishment 
are set by each child for himself. He 
works at his own pace and frequently 


cooperative, friendly 


discovers that he possesses a_ higher 
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level of skill than he first believed. 

The exceptional child finds no high 
standards set for him. He is given lit- 
tle opportunity to be frustrated. A 
helpful suggestion or some timely as- 
sistance is invariably forthcoming from 
the therapist. At his own level, the 
handicapped child derives as much 
personal satisfaction as the gifted child 


does. 


The child takes home the things he 
Sometimes these objects gain 
Father 
mother 

Both 
parents may begin to give more recog- 


makes. 
new status for him at home. 
may appreciate an ash tray; 
may use a ration book holder. 


nition to the child. The child often 
presents an object he has made as a 
worker, teacher or 


gift to his case 


friend. As a donor of his own creative 


material he gets further satisfaction. 


NEED FOR EXPERIENCES IN SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Children referred for treatment in 
the therapy group have had trouble in 
getting along with other children. They 
were either too withdrawn to par- 
ticipate, or too provocative or overly 
aggressive. Children may have toler- 
ated them for a while, but eventually 
either too retiring or 


Disturbed chil- 


found them 
excessively annoying. 
dren soon find themselves without so- 
cial outlets. Activity Group Therapy 
is designed to help these children ad- 


just to others. 


The therapy group meeting room, 
while in one sense physically confining, 
creates more opportunities for social 
interaction than do the playground, 
street or other community facilities. 
The timid, fearful child finds a place 
to isolate himself in the room but is 
still in physical: proximity to others. 
Although somewhat removed, he is in 
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essence still “in” the group. As a 
rule, the other children seldom force 
a child out of isolation. Occasionally 
he may be approached by another and 
addressed briefly. A more outgoing 
group member may attempt to interest 
him in construction 


some game or 


work. One boy, who attended meet- 
ings regularly, sat almost in isolation 
for six months. Slowly his anxiety 
lessened and he began to crawl out of 


By the 


end of the year he expressed himself 


his shell of self-protection. 


as freely as did the others and de- 
veloped active interest in the crafts 
materials which formerly seemed to 
A fearful 
child draws supportive strength from 
This has 


been termed a “supportive ego.” As 


have no interest for him. 
another more secure boy. 


confidence develops, this friendship at- 
tenuates and the relationship changes. 
He can now stand on his own feet. The 
group therapist may also be used for 
support. 


The provocative, aggressive child is 
soon faced with a coalition of opposi- 
If the others individually are 
unsuccessful in making him conform, 


tion. 


they lose little time in joining forces 
The therapist 
situation is 


for mutual protection. 
remains aloof and the 
usually resolved by the group itself. 
Should a child of aggressive nature 
prove too dominant and threatening in 
spite of combined resistance, another 
child of aggressive nature may be in- 
troduced to the 
Sometimes the over-dom- 
inant boy is placed in an older ther- 
apy group. 


group to counter- 


balance it. 


As the group develops in treatment, 


group dynamics become more com- 


Socializing experiences become 


Dis- 


plex. 
less bilateral and more diffuse. 





‘Ibid, p. 153. 
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about such matters as 
the choice of food for 
or perhaps the need to choose a date 
and destination for the next trip. The 
group may begin to formulate its own 
One group held a 


cussions arise 
refreshments, 


rules of behavior. 
trial whenever a member violated one 
of the prescribed rules which they had 
voluntarily established. The crystal 
lization of dynamic group patterns is 
at first somewhat chaotic and disorgan- 
ized. More orderly processes evolve 
through expanding experience. 


The children eventually take over 


the chores heretofore performed by 


the therapist; sweeping, cleaning dish- 
es, replacing materials in cabinets, etc. 
At the proper time the therapist be- 
gins to introduce minor limitations. 
Such indirect 
in its inception. One of the original 
goals in treatment is the retraining of 
This change in approach by 


the therapist may occur after one and 


restraint is and subtle 


attitudes. 


one-half to two years of treatment. It 
is instituted only after careful analysis 
is made of the progress of each child 
and his capacity to restraint, 
subtle and gentle as it may be. Es- 
made of the degree of 


of the children. 


accept 


timates are 
“frustration tolerance” 


Handicapped children require more 
help than others in learning how to 
relate in the group. This imposes a 
greater burden on the therapist. He 
must exercise extreme caution SO aS 
not to stimulate jealousy and sibling 
rivalry situations. It is a natural 
tendency to want to protect the weak 
child, but the therapist must anticipate 
such feelings and prevent himself from 
acting upon them. To do otherwise 
would give the child in question only 
a temporary respite from group hos- 
tility and threaten the ther 


————_- 


Ibid. p. 219. 


would 
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apist’s position in the group. 


While the social development of a 
group is an absorbing process to ob- 
serve, ultimate emphasis is placed not 
on group progress as such, but rather 
upon the alterations in personality and 
behavior of the individual child. As 
changes in individual children occur, 
the pattern of group behavior general- 


ly improves.. 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


The following two cases are _ brief 


summaries of exceptional children who 


were treated in therapy groups. 


Robert M. Robert was referred for 
treatment by the Bureau of Children 
with Retarded Mental Development 
His I. Q. on the Stanford-Binet and 
the Kuhlman-Anderson tests respec- 
tively was 77 and 78. He was in an 
ungraded class in school (special class 
for children with retarded mental de- 
velopment). His teachers reported 
him as inattentive, listless, and quar- 
relsome with other children. The psy- 
chiatrist felt that the boy had an “in- 


cipient schizoid personality.” 


Robert was twelve and_ one-half 
years of age at referral. He was taller 
than average, frail and anemic _ look- 


ing. His face was drawn and pinched. 
He held himself upright with seeming 
His personal habits were far 
from acceptable. His clothing, of poor 
quality, hung loosely, accentuating an 


effort. 


otherwise unprepossessing appearance. 


Robert was the third of four chil- 
dren. An older brother and _ sister, 
both of high average intelligence, at- 
tended college. A younger brother, a 
bright, normal child was the evident 
favorite of the parents. Robert’s moth- 
er, an extremely dominating person, 
set very high standards for him. The 
less rejecting, but was 


father was 
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markedly impatient with the boy. Both 
parents very openly showed their pref- 
erence for Robert’s siblings and often 
lrew comparisons between them. Thus, 
at the start of treatment, Robert pre 
sented the picture of a mentally re- 
marked feelings of 


tarded boy with 


inadequacy and insecurity. He was 
withdrawn and anxious and could not 


relate to children of his own age. 


Treatment was instituted on an in- 


lividual case work basis. The case- 
worker soon reported that his relation- 
ship with Robert was mainly a sup- 
portive one. Interviews with the boy 
were on a superficial level because of 
his intellectual Supple- 


mentary treatment in Activity Group 


limitations. 


Therapy was recommended. 


Robert attended therapy groups for 
three and one-half years. His attend- 
The group inter- 
The chil- 
dren were his own age. His first at- 
tempts to establish himself and gain 
status by ingratiation met with little 


ance was excellent. 


ested him from the start. 


success. He activated the hostility of 


others against himself. His inability 
to match them intellectually or man- 
ually at first heightened his feelings 
Fortified by his rela- 


therapist he 


of inadequacy. 


tionship with the was 
eventually able to react more vigorous- 


ly to the attacks of others. 


Signs of improvement were noted 
within the year. There were evidences 
Rob- 
ert engaged in games more often with 
the boys. He made steady progress in 


the handicraft work. He was obvious- 


f his acceptance by the group. 


ly developing increasing confidence in 
himself. 


Parallel improvement was seen out- 
side of the group. Where formerly his 
acquaintances in the neighborhood 


were children several years his junior, 
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he now played with boys his own 


age. He learned to ride a bicycle—an 
activity which formerly had been ex- 
him. 


tremely frightening to 


case-worker felt that his 


Robert’s 
progress in view of the previous his- 
tory, was “startling.” He was, there- 
fore, transferred soon after to Activity 
treat- 


Therapy for exclusive 


He confided to his case worker 


Group 
ment. 
that his membership in the club was 
one of the most important things that 
had ever happened to him. He also 
intimated that he had developed a 
great deal in his relationships with the 
boys in the club and other people. 


It was felt that in spite of Robert’s 
limitations the therapy group had en- 
abled him to become less fearful, 
more confident of his abilities, 


cure in his relationships with others. 
Jack L. Jack 


when referred to the 
adjustment in school was on a minimal 


and se- 


was almost twelve 


agency. His 
in achievement and social 
Although his I. Q was 


grades 


basis both 
relationship. 
100 he was retarded 
and had difficulty with subject con- 
tent at the lower grade level. He had 


several 


no friends, in school or out. 

Jack was an only child. His mother, 
a serious cardiac case, neurotic. 
She was infantile and dependent. She 
treated her son like a young man. In 
the absence of her husband (deceased) 
she imposed upon Robert a masculine 
role he could not fulfill because of his 
psychological limitations. Their rela- 
tionship was mutually dependent on 
Jack’s father, diag- 


Was 


an infantile basis. 
nosed dementia praecox, died when the 
The family 
circum- 


boy was eight years old. 


was. in straitened financial 
stances and subsisted on a small pen- 
sion which was supplemented irregu- 


larly by relatives. 
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Psychiatric diagnosis described Jack 
as suffering from anxiety hysteria with 
possible hypochondracal developments 
and conversion symptoms. Jack had 
all kinds of physical complaints. He 
had fears of losing parts of his body. 
He would become panicky at the 
slightest injury. He was very fearful. 
Most situations including other chil- 
dren constituted a threat to him. He 
was full of aggressive, destructive 
phantasims. Although basically an ag- 
gressive child, his actual relationships 
with others was a form of self-protec- 
tion against possible’ violence. 


Physically the boy presented a brut- 
ish, animal-like appearance. Although 
of average height, his body was pecu- 
liarly disproportionate. His torso was 
long and almost rectangular. His arms 
and legs were short and stubby and 
seemed to have been added as an after- 
thought. A large, misshapen head rest- 
ed squarely on his shoulders with lit- 
tle semblance of a neck. Jack could 
be described as an exceptional child 
by virtue of his appearance alone. 


RESULTS FROM TREATMENT 


Treatment instituted on both 
casework and Group Therapy basis. 
Jack immediately established a close 
dependent relationship with the group 
therapist. This characterized his re- 
lationships with all adults, mother, 
case worker, group therapist and oth- 
ers. He constantly sought the ther- 
apist’s attention and aid. He was in- 
decisive about the most trivial things 
and tried to get reassurance from the 
therapist and the other boys. His in- 
ability to coordinate muscularly re- 
sulted in sloppy, disorganized work 
with the crafts materials. When he 
used paints, as he did almost exclusive- 
ly in the beginning, they were inevit- 


was 
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ably brushed on everything near him, 
including his clothing. 


The boys, for the most part, seemed 
to recognize Jack’s limitations and ac- 
cepted him. Occasionally he was teased 
or attacked by another boy. He relied 
to some extent upon another more ag- 
gressive boy in the group for protec- 
tion. He often remained close to the 
therapist to ward off an anticipated 
attack. 


His dependence upon the therapist 
persisted for many months. He re- 
mained unskilled and unimaginative 
with respect to the materials but slow- 
ly began to expand his interests to in- 
clude woodwork, clay and leather. In 
spite of the crudity of the objects he 
made, he expressed satisfaction with 
them. He also began to defend him- 
self in more positive fashion when at- 
tacked and the boys who had teased 
him developed respect. for him. Jack 
satisfaction with the 
He original 


expressed his 
Club to his case-worker. 
compulsive concern about his physical 
well-being diminished and he no long- 
er looked upon contact with 
boys as a threatening physical en- 
counter. Gradually, as his confidence 
grew, he became less dependent on the 
therapist and more outgoing. 


everv 


After a year and a half of treat- 
ment Jack developed enough security 
accept membership 
center. He 


and strength to 
in a local community 
spent some time after school earning 
money by running errands for neigh- 
borhood storekeepers. 


From a closing’ summary of the 
case; “As a result of treatment he has 
become considerably normalized in 
behavior and reactions and his gen- 
eral personality’: has improved to a 


great extent. He is secure with chil- 
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ACTIVITY GROUP THERAPY FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


dren and has become more facile in 
working with his hands.” 


SEGREGATION HARMFUL 


It is contrary to progressive educa- 
tional practice to segregate exception- 
al children. Exclusion from normal 
classes only exaggerates their limita- 
tions, and inevitably makes them feel 
ostracized; accepted only in a restrict- 
ed social sphere. Similar reasoning 
motivates the inclusion of exceptional 
children in therapy groups containing 
others of normal or superior mental 


calibre. 


The therapy group environment is 
of low social pressure, with no em- 
phasis on intellectual achievement or 
manual dexterity. The complete ab- 
sences of any formalized educational 


procedures anxiety in this 


direction. 


removes 
The fact that the therapist 
makes no distinction in his relation- 
ships with the children emboldens the 
exceptional child who begins to feel 
more closely identified with the others 
in the group. When freed from the 
restrictions and mechanics of school, 
the retarded child relaxes emotionally 
eagerly to the 
found 


and responds almost 


tolerant, permissive approach 


in the therapy group. 

It is sometimes advisable to place 
the disturbed, retarded child in a 
therapy group with children younger 
than himself. The age difference helps 
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in making social adaptations. As he 
grows better equipped to handle him- 
self here, he is transferred to a group 
of children of his own age. This gradu- 
ated socializing experience is designed 
to adjust demands upon him 
mensurate to his strengths to meet 
them. 


com- 


The difference between exceptional 
children and others is generally less 
marked when removed from the class- 
Whai 
social intelligence tends to place chil- 


room. may be described as 
dren of different intellectual capacities 
plane in other than 
In play or argument 


on a common 
scholastic areas. 
the retarded child may utilize aggres- 
sive, colloquial forms of expression 
with facility. This tends to camouflage 
his shortcomings and reduces the ele- 
ments of difference between himself 
and the others. 


ing process is often observed in the 


The same social level- 


therapy group. 


The principles upon which Activity 
Group Therapy is based draw no in- 
tellectual or physical distinctions be- 
tween children acceptable for treat- 
ment. On the contrary, they have gen- 
eral application for all children in 
need of treatment for personality dis- 
orders. The emotional needs of the 
exceptional child are fundamentally 
the same as those of other children 
and can be successfully met by Activity 
Group Therapy. 
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N° school health program is com- 
: plete unless provisions are made 
for the identification of handicapped 
students and the adaptation of pro- 
grams to meet their needs. The phy- 
health of a 


further 


sical and mental handi- 


capped student may be im- 
paired by neglect of his special prob- 


lem. 
IDENTIFICATION OF HANDICAP 


Children should be considered han- 


dicapped whose physical disabilities 
or mental difficulties, arising from any 
cause, require from the school special 
attention beyond that given to other 


The 


determines the 


children. amount or degree of 


disability need for 
special attention; the nature of the 
disability guides the kind of special 
attention to be given. 

Some 


obvious. 


handicapping conditions are 


Others, such as certain vi- 


sion and hearing defects and some 


emotional disorders, will 


the teacher in daily 


mental and 
be detected by 


observations and by convenient class- 


room tests. Screening tests, where 
feasible, should be employed for 
this purpose. Still other conditions 


may be reported to the school by the 
parents or the student’s own physi- 
cian; such reporting should be strong- 
ly encouraged. Other defects may be 
revealed through the school medical 
examination or through psychological 
tests. 

Determination of the nature and ex- 


tent of the disability, either by exam- 
ination or report, is the special re- 
sponsibility of the school medical ad- 


They 


diag- 


visor and psychologist or both. 
should 


nostic 


have access to special 


and consultation services as 


needed. The amount and kind of spe. 
cial attention which the mentally or 
physically child 
have, is to be determined by the prin- 


handicapped shall 
cipal administrator of the school after 


consultation with the school medical 
advisor, psychologist and teachers wh« 
have had or will have the pupil in 
immediate charge. 

The school should vigorously recom- 
mend proper treatment to the parents 
of the handicapped child and should, 
if necessary, direct them to agencies 
for treatment. In some instances ap- 
parently irremediable handicaps _ will 
be corrected or improved by proper 


treatment. 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IS ESSENTIAL 


The handicapped child 
treated so far as possible as if he had 


should be 


no handicap. Special attention should 
not go beyond that absolutely neces- 
sary to enable him to go along and get 
along with the class in which he is 
placed. On the other hand, there can 
be no objection to making any modi- 
fications, exceptions or provisions in 
the “Regular” school program which 
will enable the handicapped child bet- 
himself to his tasks, 
The child should 


ter to adjust 
teachers and mates. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: These policies are reproduced from Suggested Health Policies 
Second Edition, Revised by the National Committee on School Health Policies of the 


National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education. 


man. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


be helped to live successfully within 
his limitations, even if this means do- 
ing things in different ways and at 
different times other children. 
He should be reasonably protected 
from feelings of incompetency, frustra- 


from 


tion, failure or a sense of being too 
different (though obviously somewhat 
different) from other children. Social 


adjustment is the paramount issue. 


ADAPTATION OF REGULAR SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Special provisions for handicapped 
pupils should be made so far as pos- 
sible within the which 
they normally would be assigned. As- 


classroom to 


signment to special classes, even if 
they are within the resources of the 
school, should be kept to a minimum. 
Students in special classes should join 
with normal classes whenever feasible 
(as, for example, in sports and as- 
sembly programs) and not be kept as 
a completely differentiated group. In 
assigning pupils to special classes, due 
consideration should be given to men- 
tal capacity and previous educational 
attainments as well as to physical dis- 
abilities. Placement requires careful 
study of the individual pupil; there is 
no rule of thumb. 

Among the special provisions that 
properly make for 
continuing in 


the school may 


handicapped students 
regular classes are the following: 

Specially constructed chairs and 
desks—for the orthopedically disabled 
children. ; 

Appropriate seating arrangements— 
“down front” for children with vision 
or hearing defects. 

Scheduling of classes all on one 
floor. 


Rest periods’ and facilities (cots) 
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for resting—for children with cardiac 
and other impairments. 

Permission to attend school for only 
part of the day. 

Adaptation of physical education re- 
quirements. 

Transportation to and from school. 

If a school makes adequate adapta- 
individual disabilities, even 
cardiac, ortho- 
handicaps 


tions for 
children 
pedic, other physical 
may obtain their education in regular 
classes. For students a com- 
bined hospital and school program may 
certain periods of 
attend 


with severe 


and 
some 


be desirable for 
time. Most epileptics 
regular school but the teachers and 
classmates should be properly prepared 
in advance to understand their prob- 


may 


lem. 
SPECIAL CLASSES 


Experience has shown that special 
“sight-saving”’ benefit 
children with vision defects of 20/70 
or worse in the better eye after cor- 
rection (and certain other eye condi- 


classes. will 


tions subject to amelioration in such 
classes) . 

Special classes are also appropriate 
for children with I. Q.’s between ap- 
proximately 50 and 70. However they 
should have individual intelligence 
tests by a competent tester before be- 
ing enrolled in a special class. 

The so-called “slow learners,” with 
I.Q.’s between approximately 70 and 
90, should be enrolled in regular 
classes. Well-trained teachers will 
soon recognize the mental handicap of 
these children and _ sympathetically 
give them opportunities for success 
and adjustment within their range of 
achievement. 


(Continued on page 121) 





Improving the Relationship between the 
Community and the Class for Mentally Retarded 


ODAY there is a definite need for 
better relationships between the 
class for mentally handicapped and 
both the home and the community. 
The special classes for the physically 
handicapped, the blind and the par- 
tially seeing, the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing have been able to establish 
themselves successfully in the com- 
munity readily because of the nature 
of their work. The special class for 
the mentally retarded has had an up- 
hill struggle in most of the smaller 
cities and even in some of the metro- 
politan areas. The stigma of special 
classes for those other than mentally 
retarded has not been as great because 
the child’s handicap could be seen or 
detected, and the parents and com- 
munity members were informed as to 
the objectives of the class and appre- 
ciative for this type of education 


The mentally handicapped child, in 
outward appearance, is much like the 
normal child. However, frequently 
parents are ashamed of him and his 
playmates ridicule him because of 
his mental retardedness and his awk- 
wardness. To be placed in _ the 
“dumbell” room is not pleasant for 
the child or the parent. Too often 
parents are left to feel this humility 
without anything being done about 
it. There are at the present time pub- 
lic relations procedures being used by 
teachers and administrators of special 





Maurice H. Fouracre 


classes that are undesirable and need 
changing. 


GIVING FALSE HOPE MUST CEASE 


Administrators, psychometrists and 
teachers, wanting to buoy the parents’ 
hopes about their child, explain that 
the child will undoubtedly be able to 
return to the normal classroom after 
a short period of time in the special 
class. If the child is correctly placed 
in the special class for the mentally 
handicapped after being given a _ bat- 
tery of psychological and educational 
examinations, there is little hope that 
he will be able to compete academical- 
ly with children of normal intelligence 
in the regular classroom. The prac- 
tice of giving parents false encourage- 
ment should cease. [If it is allowed to 
continue, the child and especially the 
parents will feel that the special class 
has failed to help the child get back 
into the regular class. This obviously 
is not the purpose of special educa- 
tion. Parents and the community 
should be informed of the aims and 
objectives of the so-called opportunity 
room for the mentally retarded child. 
Upon entrance of the child it should 
be the duty of the principal, the psy- 
chometrist or the teacher to see that 
the parent is correctly informed of the 
aims and objectives of the special 
class. 


Usually the knowledge that the 


® Maurice H. Fouracre, Px.D., is Director of Division of Education of Exceptional 
Children, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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child should attend a special class 
comes as a shock to the parent and 
should be handled as tactfully as pos- 
sible but still the objectives should 
misunderstanding 
Unfortunately 


be concise so that 
will not develop later. 
the child’s former regular class teach- 
er fails to forewarn the parent or lay 
the groundwork for the child’s en- 
trance into the class for mental de- 
fectives. The regular teacher has no 
conception or understanding of the 
special class; consequently the parent 
often appears bewildered and with a 
darkly painted picture of the class for 
mentally retarded children. 


Therefore in order to have under- 
standing and cooperation the parents 
must be shown how the child will fit 
into such a program and how the 
benefit 


Most 


cerned as to whether or not their child 


child will from this type of 


education. parents are con- 
will be employable after completion 


of the special class curriculum, so 


that the counselor must show the 
types of socially acceptable jobs that 


Once 


all the facts have been placed square- 


might be available to the child. 
ly before the parent, that parent is 
likely to be in sympathy with the pro- 
without 


gram and reconciled to it 


antagonism. 
GETTING PARENTS TO SCHOOL 


The primary purpose of the Parent 
Teacher Association is to foster bet- 
ter relationships between the school 
and the parents of the community in 
which the school is located. However, 
the Parent Teacher Association serv- 
ing a school that houses both regular 
and special classes for the mentally 
retarded often fails to bring the par- 
ents of the special class children to 
school. The reason for this failure is 
undoubtedly the fact that the parents 
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MENTALLY RETARDED 


of mentally defective children do not 
want to be identified with their chil- 
Parents of special class children 
dislike to witness all-school pageants 
in which their children may be com- 
pared with the normal child. They 
dislike attending P.T.A. meetings 
wherein there is a program of an 
outside speaker or purely a business 
meeting because they feel that other 
parents think them inferior because 


dren. 


they have a child in a class for the 
mentally retarded. A much more 
satisfactory method of reaching par- 
ents, through 
In this 
type of organization the mothers all 
namely, that 


especially mothers, is 


a special class Mother’s Club. 
have a common bond; 
their child is mentally retarded and 

With- 
such a 
group does not feel the stigma as he 


a member of the special class. 
out doubt, the member of 
would if the parent of the school’s 
most intelligent child were sitting next 
to him. 

The writer had the privilege of at- 


tending three separate and distinct 
special class Christmas programs for 
only the mothers and fathers of the 

In watching the 


these parents 


special class children. 
facial expressions of 
one could see the beam of pleasure 
and satisfaction as their children re- 
cited a poem, sang a song or par- 
Had this pro- 
the entire 


ticipated in the play. 
before 
P.T.A. the defectives’ parents would 
have been embarrassed for their chil- 
dren or would not have attended the 
Such programs 
as the one above do much to broad- 
cast the work of the special class 
throughout the community. 


gram been given 


performance at all. 


In another elementary school. in 
which there were regular 
classes and two special classes for the 
mentally retarded, the children of. the 


sixteen 
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upper regular grades dramatized a 
Christmas play for the entire school 
and the parents. The mentally defec- 
tive children were not in the cast but 
their contribution to the play’s suc- 
cess was that they had printed the 
and had constructed and 
painted the scenery. It is not known 
whether or not the parents of the re- 
tarded children attended the play, but 


the special classes received excellent 


programs 


publicity and the parents attending the 
performance were made aware of the 
work of the classes for the mentally 
handicapped. 

The parents of special class chil- 


dren, and even the general public 


when adequately informed, will be 
sympathetic and understanding of any 
school program in which children have 
an opportunity to excercise their abil- 
ities and be trained to be useful citi- 


zens. 
REPORTING PROGRESS AND PROMOTION 


The teacher, in order to further gain 
the cooperation of the parents of the 
special class child, must assure the 
parents from time to time that their 
child is growing and progressing aca- 
demically and vocationally. The spe- 
cig] class must keep the parents in- 
formed periodically of progress by let- 
ter, report card, or better yet by per- 
sonal interview either at school or in 
the home. 

Concrete examples of growth and de- 
velopment are necessary. Samples 
of the child’s work taken at the be- 
ginning of the school year and again 
intermittently during the year will 
show the parent his child’s progress. 
This type of record also helps in evalu- 
ating the child’s strengths and weak- 
nesses for the teacher. All mentally 
handicapped children show some 
growth, although it might be slight, 
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so that the parent who might have 
given up hope that his child would 
profit in school is given a new lease 
on life. 

In connection with progress reports 
some type of promotion must be de- 
veloped to satisfy both the parent and 
the child. For the parent promotion 
is something that can be discussed 
with pride among friends and _ neigh- 
bors. It again proves to the parent 
that all is not hopeless. For the child 
it is a goal for which to strive; it 
also gives him a feeling of being like 
other children when report cards and 
promotion slips are given out at the 
end of the school year. 


Home visits not only give the par- 
ent the feeling that the teacher is in- 
terested in the child, but they also give 
the parent someone with whom she 
can discuss the child without feeling 
embarrassed and ashamed. The home 
visit also serves the teacher in that 
she can see many of the problems that 
confront the child in the home. The 
problems in the home often explain 
the child’s classroom behavior. The 
home contact is a good will mission. 
Too frequently in the past the only 
need for a conference was to inform 
the parent that the child had been 
naughty or was going to be retained 
in the same grade for another year. 


MORE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In smaller communities there must 
be increased emphasis placed in vo- 
cational training for special class chil- 
dren. Metropolitan areas have made 
a great advancement in this field but 
smaller school systems have continued 
to emphasize the academic side of 
education. As mentioned earlier par- 
ents are interested in knowing what 
special education will do for their 
children. If these children are taught 
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only subjects such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, etc., how can 
they be expected to adjust to an in- 
dustrialized civilization? Courses are 
needed in industrial arts, homemaking 
and citizenship. In smaller school sys- 
tems there is need for closer coopera- 
tion with business and industry so that 
these special class graduates may be 
placed upon completion of their educa- 
tion. 

Apprenticeship training on a _ half 


day basis during the last two years of 


special education would serve not only 


as an excellent means of education but 
also as the forerunner of a placement 
program for the defective children. 
Half day employment as apprentices 
could be carried on under supervision 
in stores, garages, homes, laundries, 
factories, dairies, etc., the remainder 
of the school day being devoted to 
further vocational training and aca- 
demic training commensurate with the 
child’s mental ability and the specific 
needs of his immediate part time job. 


Should such a program be instituted, 
care must be taken to select some 
competent individual to serve as a vo- 
cational coordinator so that children 
will be placed in part time jobs that 
can be handled by mentally handi- 
capped children. The requirements of 
the specific job must be known and 
also the abilities and interests of the 


child. 


and businessmen can see the value in 


If placements are made wisely, 


such an educational program, much 
has been done to further special edu- 
cation. Placement of*children in jobs 
by the school again makes the parent 
feel that the program of special edu- 
cation is worthwhile. 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
The stigma attached to education of 


the mentally deficient child has been 
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magnified by the type of organization 
in terms of the city school system as 
a whole. There are three types of 
schools organized to care for the men- 
1. The atypical 
school which houses all of special edu- 
cation classes: the blind, deaf, cardiac, 
physically handicapped, tubercular and 
the mentally deficient; 2. the school 


tally inferior child: 


that has only the mentally retarded 
classes; 3. the school that combines 
both classes for the mentally handi- 
capped and regular classes, this being 
the most common type of organization. 


The school having all types of spe- 
cial classes seems to have less stigma 
attached to it than the other two. The 
reason for this is that the special class- 
es other than the mentally handicapped 
help to hide the class for slow learning 
After the school has been 
accepted by the community as being 
worthwhile, the 
child and his parents have no qualms 


children. 


mentally deficient 


about attendance. 


The school having only mentally re- 
tarded classes has been the one to 
receive the most uncomplimentary 
publicity. This kind of school is most 
likely to be known throughout the 
community as the “dumbell school,” 
the “nut house” or other names as 
bad. Older children applying for jobs 
have been refused employment when 
they inform the employer that they 
attended the school for the mentally 
handicapped. The general public looks 
at it as a reform school or a penal in- 
stitution and consequently it has 
been difficult for the school to obtain 
good publicity or support from the 


community. 
The mentally handicapped class 
within the elementary school has 


gained more favorable support al- 
though at times school officials and 
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school patrons have tried to have it 
placed elsewhere. In order to have 
the class accepted in the community 
the education must first start within 
the school. The regular class teacher 
is often ignorant of the aims, pur- 
poses and objectives of classes for 
the mentally deficient child. She, 
too, is often opposed to having the 
special class in the same building as 
normal children; she dislikes having 
to supervice them when they are on 
the playground before school or at 


recess time. 


Freguently the regular class teach- 
er does not understand either the 
needs or the problems of the mentally 
exceptional child, or the program 
carried on by the special class teach- 
er. The regular teacher does much 
to undermine such a program by her 
ignorance. Teachers of younger chil- 
dren, especially, do not consider the 
fact that children group themselves on 
the playground by their mental ages 
rather than by their chronological 
ages; consequently the regular class 
teacher’s children are in contact with 
the special class children because of 
similar interests. If anything should 
happen on the _ playground—should 
one of the regular class teacher’s chil- 
dren get hurt. or one of them go out 
cf bounds—it is likely to be blamed 
on the special class child. 


In her classroom the regular class 
teacher may talk about the subnormal 
child in such a way that her students 
ridicule and taunt the mentally re- 
tarded child. Therefore on the play- 
ground and in the corridors the de- 
fective child is subjected to criticism, 
rebukes and is discriminated against 
as he is so often in the home. 


Many times special classes are 
established in school buildings where- 
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in the principal, as well as_ the 
teachers, is not in sympathy with a 
special education program. The prin- 
cipal, not understanding the problems 
of defective children, deals harshly 
with them for misdemeanors.  Fre- 
quently they are suspended or ex- 
cluded from school, thus denying them 
any type of education let alone that 
most applicable to them. If there is 
anyone who needs education, training 
and sympathetic understanding, it is 
the mentally handicapped child. 


The normal child, being aware that 
the mentally exceptional child behaves 
differently and knowing of suspen- 
sions and discriminations, tells his 
parents of what has happened in 
school. The parent of the normal 
child hearing these stories concludes 
that the school is being run for in- 
corrigibles, idiots and imbeciles; he 
therefore wants to know why his 
child has to associate with that type 
of child. Frequently parents of nor- 
mal children cannot understand why 
the taxpayers have to support local, 
public school special classes when 
state taxation supports institutions for 
the care of “idiots and imbeciles.” 
Much of the unfavorable publicity that 
gets back to parents could be avoided 
if an adequate community-wide “know 
your schools” educational program had 
been instituted. 


ROLE OF SPECIAL CLASS TEACHER 


Until school administrators further 
realize the value and need of educa- 
tion for the mentally inferior child, it 
has to be the task of the special class 
teacher to sell this type of education 
to the general public and parents as 
well as to her colleagues, namely the 
regular class room teachers. The 
job is a tremendous one, but can be 

(Continued on page 121) 
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New Developments in the States 


VI: Texas Enacts Law 





ARTICLE I. 
tion. 

Section 1. 
Act to provide competent educational 


Purpose and Defini- 
It is the purpose of this 


services for the exceptional children 
in Texas between and including the 
ages (17) 


for whom the regular school facilities 


of six (6) and seventeen 
are inadequate or not available. 


Section 2. In_ interpreting and 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
the words exceptional children, wher- 
ever used, will be construed to include 
any child of educable mind whose bod- 
ily functions or members are so imp- 
cannot be safely or 


paired that he 


adequately educated in the regular 
classes of the public schools without the 


provision of special services. For the 
purposes of this Act, the term excep- 
tional children shall not include those 
children who are eligible for the State 
Schools for the Deaf or the Blind. The 
term special services may be inter- 
preted to mean transportation; special 
teaching in the public school curri- 
culum; such as 
lip reading, speech correction, sight 
conservation, and corrective health 
habits; the provision of special seats, 
books and teaching supplies, and 
equipment required for the instruction 
of exceptional children. 


corrective teaching, 





ARTICLE II. Eligibility. 
Section 1. The School Board of any 
school district may establish and 


maintain special classes for five (5) 
or more exceptional children who are 
residents of such district and/or such 
exceptional children who are residents 
of other school districts, which can- 
not meet the requirements for estab- 
lishing and maintaining special classes. 

In any school district where the par- 
ents of five (5)or more of any type 
of exceptional children, or types which 

y be taught together, petition the 
Board of Education of that district for 


a special class, it shall be the duty of 


may 


the school authorities to request the 
Division of Special Education of the 
State Department of Education to co- 
the 


class or classes under rules and reguia 


verate in establishment of such 
tions established for this purpese by 
the State Department of Education; 
provided also, that two (2) or more 
adjacent school districts may join to- 
gether and contract to establish a spe- 
cial class or classes. In such a case 
the various districts are to be paid the 
cost of educating the children in the 
special class or classes over and above 
the average per capita cost of educat- 
ing normal children in the respective 


school districts. In other districts 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The recent session of the Texas legislature enacted Senate Bill 


Number 38 which provided for a special education program for the State. 


The pro- 


gram does not include children eligible for services at the state school for the deaf or 
blind. Excerpts for the law are reproduced here. 
This is the eighth in a series of descriptions of new developments in special educa- 


tion in the states: 


Wisconsin and Delaware; Vol. X, March, 1944; Pennsylvania, Vol. 


XI, October, 1944; Washington and Tennessee, Vol. XI, November, 1944; Michigan, Vol. 
XI, February, 1945; Illinois, Vol. XI, March, 1945, Vol. XII, October, 1945; Oklahoma, 


Vol. XII, November, 1945. 
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where there is not sufficient number 
for the organization of a special class 
or classes, exceptional children may be 
entered in special classes in any other 
district; and all per capita apportion- 
ment paid to such district for each 
such child shall be transferred to the 
district that provides the facilities for 
their education by the proper author- 
ities, as provided in Section I of Article 
6 of this Act. 

Section 2. It is further provided 
that to be eligible for aid under the 
provisions of this Act, the school dis- 
trict establishing and maintaining spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children 
must file with the Division of Special 
Education in the State Department of 
Education on or before September Ist 
of each school year, on forms furnished 
by the State Department of Education, 
a tentative budget containing the an- 
ticipated expenditures of such special 
classes. On or before July 15th of 
each school year, each school district 
maintaining special classes for exep- 
tional children shall make a detailed, 
accurate financial report of all moneys 
paid out by it for maintenance of these 
classes; and such financial record shall 
be subject to approval of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The tentative budget and all forms 
filed with the State Department of 
Education must be sworn to by the 
County Superintendent and the Super- 
intendent or Principal of the school 
making and filing said forms. 

Section 3. It is further provided 
that in order to qualify for reimburse- 
ment, the district must include in the 
receipts of its budget a sum not less 
than the total per capita cost of edu- 
cating said exceptional children who 
are to be taught in special classes. The 
State Treasurer and the State Depart- 
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ment of Education are hereby au- 
thorized to pay within the limits set 
forth in Section 1, Article 5, to the 
local Board of Education of the school 
districts establishing and maintaining 
special classes for exceptional chil- 
dren, not more than the difference 
between the per capita cost of 
instruction and equipment for the 
normal children of that district in any 
corresponding grade of said _ school 
district, and the average per capita 
cost required to pay teachers’ wages 
and the cost of special services; pro- 
vided that no excess cost shall be paid 
for school 


buildings, premises, or 


plant. 
Section 4. 


certify report. 


Failure to prepare and 


ARTICLE _ III. 


Administration. 


Supervision and 


Section 1. There is hereby created, 
in the State Department of Education, 
a Division of Special Education to 
foster, inspect, approve and supervise 
a program of education for exception- 
al children as defined in this Act; and 
it is hereby designated as the agency 
for cooperation with the approved 
treatment centers and local schools in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act; 
and it is further provided, that said 
Division of Special Education in its 
rules and regulations shall provide for 
cooperation with (1) the State Crip- 
pled Children’s Service; (2) the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
(3) the State Department dealing with 
employment; (4) the local school 
boards and other interested agencies 
in providing individual counseling and 
guidance in social and vocational mat- 
ters; and for this and other purposes 
the Division of Special Education may 
employ one or more. teacher-coordina- 
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tors to assist in the establishment of 
such services. 

Section 2. There shall be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction a Director for the Division 
of Special Education. It shall be the 
duty of the Director of the Division of 
Special Education to furnish forms 
to all school districts making applica- 
tion for aid under the provisions of 
this Act; to take such action and to 
make such rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with the terms of this Act 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions and intentions of this Act, 
and for the best interest of the excep- 
benefit the 
and to de- 


tional children for whose 
funds are appropriated; 
termine whether the exceptional child 
for whom claim is made is within the 
class as defined by this Act 
whether or not competent educational 
child. 


and 


services were rendered to the 
The Director of the Division of Spe- 
cial Education shall hold a Master’s 
degree from a standard institution of 
higher learning; shall have completed 
creditably at least six semester hours 
in the study of education of exception- 
al children; and shall show evidence of 
at least three years of successful ex- 


perience in the education of excep- 
tional children. 
ARTICLE IV. Teacher Qualifica- 


tions and Course of Stury. 

Section 1. No person shall be em- 
ployed to teach any class for exceptional 
children as defined in this Act, unless 
he possesses a valid teacher’s certificate 
and in addition such ttaining as the 
Division of Special Education may 
require in its rules and regulations. 

Section 2. School boards of the dis- 
tricts wherein a special class or classes 
are established and maintained are to 
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employ all teachers used in this serv- 
ice prior to the end of the school year 
1947-48; provided such teachers are 
approved by the Director of the Di- 
vision of Special Education. After the 
end of the school 1947-48, no 
teacher shall be employed unless he 
has the qualifications as set out in 
Section 1, of this Article. 


Courses of study, rela- 


year 


Section 3. 
tive to adequacy of methods of instruc- 
tion, necessary equipment for educa- 
tion, and rest and diets, 
must be prepared and issued by the 
Director of the Division of Special 
Education with the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to schools establishing and 


exceptional 


prescribed 


maintaining classes for 
children. It is further provided that 
the Division of Special Education 
shall cooperate with the State Univer- 
sity and the State Teachers Colleges 
or any other standardized institutions 
of higher establishing 


facilities for 


learning in 
training teachers of ex- 
ceptional children. 

and Ap- 


ARTICLE V. Allocation 


propriation. 

Section 1. The appropriation made 
under the provisions of this Act, and 
subsequent appropriations, are to be 
used to pay school districts, establish- 
ing and maintaining special classes, 
the excess cost of instructing excep- 
tional children which cost is over and 
abcv> the average per capita cost of 
educ~‘ing normal children in the re- 
spe~'ve school districts. This aggre- 
gate excess cost shall be allocated for 
payment of teachers’ salaries, includ- 
ing corrective teaching, such as lip- 
réading, speech correction, sight con- 
servation and corrective health habits; 
necessary school room equipment, and 
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transportation. Such excess cost 
shall not exceed Two Hundred Dol- 
lars ($200.00) per school year per 
scholastic. 


Section 2. Ifa child attends a class 
for exceptional children in the school 
district other than that of his resi- 
dence, the School Board of the dis- 
trict of his residence shall pay to the 
school district maintaining the class 
which he attends the state and county 
per capita apportionment received by 
a sum equal to the 
cost of educating a normal child of 
like grade in the district of his resi- 
dence. If the per capita cost of edu- 
cating a normal child of like grade in 
the district of his residence is smaller 


the district, or 


than the per capita cost of educating 
a normal child of like grade in the 
district where he attends, the amount 
of the difference may be included as 
part of the excess cost claimed by the 
where the child at- 


school district 


tends such class. 


Section 3. Appropriates One Hun- 
dred Seventy-Five Thousand Dollars 
for the last year of the 1945-47 bien- 


nium. 


Institutional Schools. 


ARTICLE VI. 
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Section 1. The Division of Special 
Education may establish or approve 
convalescent classes in approved treat- 
ment institutions and pay the cost 
thereof; however, such aggregate cost, 
which shall be over and above the 
average per capita cost of educating 
normal children in the respective 
school districts, shall not exceed Two 
Hundred Dollars ($200.00) per child, 
per school year. The State and coun- 
ty available per capita apportionment 
for educating a normal child in the 
respective school district shall be trans- 
the school district of the 
exceptional child to the approved 
treatment institution in which he is at- 


ferred by 


tending convalescent classes; and such 
application for transfer shall be filed 
in the office of the County School 
Superintendent on or before August 
lst of each year on forms furnished 
by the State Department of Education. 
The State Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ices and the managers of such institu- 
tions shall cooperate with the Division 
of Special Education in such educa- 
tional programs under rules and regu- 
lations jointly established by them. 


ARTICLE VII. 


stitutional Clauses. 


Repealing and Con- 
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Summary of the Provisions of the Proposed 
“Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945” 


HE proposed “Maternal and Child 

Welfare Act of 1945” is an inde- 
pendent piece of legislation to enable 
the States to make adequate 
provision for the health and welfare 
of mothers and children and for serv- 
based 


more 


ices to crippled children. It is 
on the principle of Federal grants-in- 
aid to the States, and places adminis- 
trative responsibility on State govern- 
mental agencies. It is supplementary 
to the provisions of Title V, Parts 1, 
2, and 3, of the Social Security Act but 
does not replace or amend that Act. 
Incorporated in the bill are such other 
administrative practices as have prov- 
en successful during the past ten 
years of Federal-State financing and 
operation in these specialized fields of 
public interest. The under 
this proposed Act will benefit all moth- 
ers and children who may elect to par- 
ticipate. This bill sets forth how the 
Federal and State wil! co- 
operate with medical and other profes- 


services 


agencies 


sional groups and provides methods 


for consultation with public repre- 


sentatives. 

Following is a digest of some of the 
specific provisions of the “Maternal 
and Child Welfare Act of 1945”: 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 

SERVICES 


TITLE I. 


Purpose 


As outlined in the bill, the purpose 
of this Title is to provide services and 
facilities for? 
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1. Maternity care, including medi- 
cal, nursing, dental, hospital, and re- 
lated services. 

2. Preventive maternal and child 
health work, including mental health. 


3. School health services. 


4. Diagnostic services and care of 
sick children, including medical, nurs- 
ing, hospital, and related services. 


5. Dental care of children. 


6. Correction of defects and condi- 
interfere with normal 


growth and development and the edu- 


tions likely to 


cational progress of children. 
7. Demonstration projects in the 


field of maternal and child health. 


8. Training of professional and 


technical personnel. 


Financing 


$50,000,000 is authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
thereafter such funds as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
Title. Money appropriated is to be 
allotted to the State health 
agencies under plans approved by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Allot- 
ments to States by the Secretary of 
Labor are: 


official 


1. $5,000,000 to be apportioned on 
the basis of the number of children 
under 21 years of age in the State to 
the total number of children under 21 
years of age in the United States. This 
sum must be matched dollar for dollar 
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by State or State and local public 
funds. 
2. Remaining sums _ appropriated 


to be allotted after consideration of 
such factors as the following: 


a. The number of mothers and chil- 
dren under 21 years of age in the State 
for whom services and care are to be 
available and the cost of furnishing 
such services and care. 


b. Special problems of maternal 


and child health. 


c. Financial need of the State for 


assistance in carrying out the State 


plan. 


Approval of State Plans 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
shall approve any State plan for ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated under 
this Title which meets the conditions 
these conditions 


prescribed. Among 


are the following: 


1. Financial participation by the 
State. 

2. State-wide exten- 
sion of the program each year so that 
a State plan adequate to carry out the 
purposes of the Act will be in effect 
in all political subdivisions of the 
State by July 1, 1955. 


3. As services and facilities are 
furnished under the plan they shall be 
available to all mothers and children 
in the State or locality who elect to 
participate in the benefits and there 
shall be no discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and no residence requirements. 


coverage or 


4. Administration or supervision of 
the plan by the State health agency 
provided for together 
coordination of 


must be 


with appropriate 
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the State plan under tthis_ Title 


with the agency’s general public 
health and medical care programs. 
State health agencies may develop 


agreements or cooperative arrange- 
ments with other State or local pub- 
lic agencies in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


». Provision for cooperation with 
medical, health, hospital, nursing, edu- 
cation, and welfare groups and organ- 


izations in the State. 


6. State general and technical ad- 


visory groups. 


Federal Advisory Committees 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


shall formulate general policies for 
administration of this Title after con- 
sultation with (1) a 
State health officials and (2) a gen- 


eral advisory committee composed of 


conference of 


professional and public members, and 
as necessary, technical advisory com- 
mittees, which he shall appoint. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


TITLE II. 


Purpose 


As stated in the bill, the purpose of 
this Title is to enable States to pro- 
vide services and facilities for the care 
and treatment of children who are 
crippled, otherwise physically handi- 
capped or suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling, including the 


following: 


1. Locating children in need of 
services and care. 
2. Provision of medical, surgical, 
corrective, and other services and care. 
3. Facilities for diagnosis, hospital- 
ization, and aftercare. 


4. Demonstration projects. 
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5. Training of professional and tech- 


nical personnel. 


Financing 


$25,000,000 is authorized for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and there- 
after such sums as may be necessary 
to carry the of this 
Title. Money appropriated is to 
allotted to the responsible State agen- 
the 


out purposes 


be 


cles by 


Chief 


under plans approved 


of Children’s Bureau. 


TITLE CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Pu “pose 


III. 


forth in this bill, the 
Title is to 


agency to 


As 
pose 
State 
velop State-wide programs for child- 


set pur- 


of 
public-welfare 


this assist each 


7 
de- 
and measures in- 


welfare programs 


cluding: 
re The 


ing of public child-welfare services. 


extension and strengthen- 


of suitable and 


children 


2. Provision care 


protection for without par- 

ental care and supervision and chil- 

dren who are dependent, neglected, 
aa ; 

or delinquent, or in danger of becom- 

ing neglected or delinquent. 


9 


3. Training ot personnel. 
The term “child 
is defined to include specifically the 


following services for children: 


welfare services” 


a. Guidance and social service tc 
or in behalf of children who are de- 
pendent, neglected, or delinquent, or 
in danger of becoming neglected or 


delinquent. 


b. Placement, supervision, and 
maintenance of children in foster fam- 


ily homes. 


ce. Temporary care of children who 
are dependent, neglected or delinquent, 
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or in danger of becoming neglected or 
delinquent, with special consideration 
children would 
otherwise be detained in jail or de- 
of 


shelter, or study of their special needs. 


in areas where such 


prived necessary protection and 


d. Specialized services to strength- 
en and improve the programs of pub- 
lie institutions caring for children. 


e. Care in foster-family homes or 


day-care centers of children whose 
mothers are employed or whose home 
conditions require care outside their 
own homes during any part of the 24- 
hour-day, including auxiliary services 
necessary to assure proper use of day- 
care facilities and to safeguard chil- 


dren receiving care. 


f. Payment of the cost of returning 
their 


communities if the cost cannot other- 


non-resident children to own 


wise be met. 


g. Promoting cooperation with ap- 
propriate State and community agen- 
cies in improving conditions affecting 
the welfare of children. 


Financing 


$20,000,000 is authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
thereafter such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
Title. Money appropriated is to be 
allotted to the State public-welfare 
agencies with plans approved by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Allot- 
ments to States by the Secretary of 
Labor are determined. 


Approval of State Plans 

The Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
shall approve any State plan for ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated under 
this Title which meets the condition 
prescribed in the Act. 
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Handicapped Children Provided for In England 


New Education Act 


Section 33 of the Education Act. 


1944 enacts that: 


The Minister shall make regu- 
lations defining the several cate- 
gories of pupils requiring special 
educational treatment and making 
provision as to the specal methods 
appropriate for the education of 


pupils-of each category. 


On April 13th, 1945, these Regula- 
tions were issued in Draft and—con- 
cerning as they do every type of han- 
dicapped child—they should be closely 
studied by all who are interested in 
the Mental Health of the nation, 
whether as educationalists, 
social workers, health visitors or or- 


doctors, 


dinary citizens with a sense of obliga- 
tion towards those who are disabled 


in mind or body. 


In the Regulations the categories of 
pupils requiring special educational 
treatment are enumerated as follows: 
Blind and Partially Blind, Deaf and 
Partially Deaf, Delicate, Diabetic, Edu- 
cationally Handicapped, and _ pupils 


suffering from Speech Defect. 


In case of the blind, deaf, physically 
handicapped, epileptic, and aphasic, it 
is provided that the special methods 
of education shall be applied in Spe- 
cial Schools, and in the case of chil- 
dren who are epileptic or blind, that 
these shall be boarding-schools. The 
other categories (including the educa- 
tionally subnormal) may be educated 
in an ordinary school if the special 
educational treatment afforded there- 
by is satisfactory and if the presence 
of the child concerned is not detri- 
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mental to the interests of the other 
pupils. Where these conditions are not 
present, Special School education must 
be provided. 


Section 8(2) (d) of the Act, in- 


cludes amongst the other duties of 
Local Education Authorities that of 


paying regard: 


. to the expediency of secur- 
ing the provision of boarding ac- 
commodation, either in boarding 
schools or otherwise, for pupils for 
whom education as boarders is 
considered by their parents and by 


the authority to be desirable.” 


The Draft Regulations enact that to 
be approved, a boarding home used 
Authority for 


pupils, must provide accommodations 
Min- 


by an handicapped 
for not fewer than 15, unless the 
ister sanctions a smaller number. If 
the boarding-out method is used in- 
stead, inspection of the foster home 
must be made before admission of the 
first pupils, during the first month of 
residence, and thereafter at least once 
a term. Not more than three handi- 
capped pupils must be boarded out 
with any foster parent. 


Part V of the Regulations deals with 
Institutions for Further Education and 
Training of Disabled Persons. Special 
reference is made here to the needs 
of the blind and partially sighted, the 
deaf and partially deaf, the epileptic 
and the physically handicapped. No 
specific mention is made of the men- 
tally handicapped, but we understand 
that this category will be included in 
the groups dealt with under the Dis- 
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abled Persons (Employment) Act, if 
such special provision appears to be 
needed in any case. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
London, England 
July, 1945 


, & 


School Health Policies 
(Continued from page 107) 


Part-time special classes or special 
periods should be provided for pupils 
who need lip reading instruction or 
speech correction. In some areas this 


may require an itinerant teacher. 


Severely crippled students, whether 
their condition is caused by cerebral 
palsy. poliomyelitis, other disease, or 
accident, may benefit from a special 
class or special school, but they should 
not be enrolled in such classes if it 
is possible to make adaptations ap- 
propriate to their disabilities in their 
regular class program. 


Totally blind or deaf children re- 


quire consideration and very special- 
ized educational attention. A planned 
program for locating such children is 
needed. They should be enrolled in 
classes or schools adequately equipped 
and staffed to provide programs of 


education adapted to their limitations. 


Since it is the responsibility of the 
school to provide education for all 
children in a community, some pro- 
vision should be made for the regular 
instruction of the few. “home-bound” 
children too handicapped to be en- 
rolled in or attend school at all. Very 
these children are completely 
Home in- 


often 
forgotten and overlooked. 
struction by special tutor, home teach- 
er or specially assigned teacher helps 
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these children to continue their educa- 
tion and prevents their feeling neg- 
lected. 


TEACHERS OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Special classes require teachers with 
good basic preparation and experience 
with normal children as well as spe- 
cial preparation for understanding and 
helping the handicapped. The student- 
teacher ratio should be lower than 
that in regular classes, for more in- 
dividual attention is necessary in 
adapting educational goals and objec- 
tives, however limited, to the needs 
and capacities of severely handicapped 


children. 


Improving Relationship 
(Continued from page 112) 


accomplished if each teacher of men- 
tally retarded children will make it a 
point to educate all with whom she 
comes in contact. 


In summary, it can be said that the 
establishment of better community- 
special class relationships is a _ pro- 
gram of conscious and consistent pub- 
lic relations. Each teacher of a class 
of mentally deficient children must see 
that the parent of every child in her 
room is aware of the aims and objec- 
tives of special education. The teach- 
er must also do everything in her 
power to have her students contribute 
to the welfare of the school and the 
community. Until parents and the 
general public are informed of spe- 
cial class objectives and are conscious 
of the part played in our civilization 
by the mentally retarded, both chil- 
dren and adults, special education will 
continue to be received as a frill in 
our educational scheme. 
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Brief Notes 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 

Through the Office of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau is brought about 
the coordination of the work of all the 
divisions in dealing with the health, 
social service, and industrial phases 
of programs for children and youth. 

The functions of the Children’s Bur- 
eau prescribed by law are: 

1. To investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life. (Act creat- 
ing Children’s Bureau, approved April 
9, 1912.) 

2. To administer grants to States 
under the maternal and child-welfare 
provisions of title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, 
of the Social Security Act (approved 
August 10, 1935, and amended August 
19, 1939) and also funds appropriated 
for emergency maternity and infant 
care for families of men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the armed forces. 

3. To administer the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (approved June 25, 1938). 

NEW LOAN PACKETS ON _ INTER- 
AMERICAN SUBJECTS ANNOUNCED 
BY U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
A new series of 18 loan packets on 
Inter-American subjects available for 
the use of teachers, elementary and 
secondary schools, college students, 
and adults, was announced today by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 

Security Agency. 

The individual packets of the new 
series contain bibliographies, source 
lists, magazines, pictures, maps, units 
and courses of study, program outlines, 
skits, games, music, descriptive book- 
lets, conference reports, reprint of 
articles, pamphlets, and other mater- 
ials. This material is suitable for use 
from the elementary level through col- 
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lege. Teachers, school administrators, 
librarians, and others will find many 
timely suggestions easily adaptable to 
use as teaching aids in each packet. 

Publishers and distributors of the 
various packet items are indicated to 
facilitate ordering by those interested 
in obtaining file copies for use after 
the loan period has expired. 

Packets are available on loan for 
three weeks without charge except 
that return postage is to be paid by 
the borrower which will vary accord- 
ing to postal zones. 

The titles and numbers of the 
packets are as follows: 

Teachers’ Materials: 

(Packet Number) 

1. Sources of Instructional Material 

2. Education of Spanish-speaking 
Children Materials for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools: 

3. Hispanic Countries and Cities 

4. Brazil 

5. Social Studies 

6. Music 

1. Art 

8. Literature 

9. Spanish for the 
School 


10. Beginning Spanish (Secondary) 


Elementary 


11. Intermediate Spanish 

12. Plays, Pageants and Programs 

13. Pan American Club Organiza- 
tion 

14. Pan American Club Activities 

COVER PHOTOGRAPH 

The cover photograph for this issue 
was provided by Miss May Bryne, 
Director of Special Education, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. The children 
shown in the photograph are enrolled 
in the sight-saving class and are 
planning a puppet play which is to be 
given in their fourth grade room. 
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Among the Chapters 
BATTLE CREEK 
The Battle Creek chapter is sponsor- 
ing a visiting day for each member 


of the chapter. A committee under 
the direction of Janet Maris assists 
with the planning. A report of all 


visits will be made at a spring meet- 
ing 


LOUISVILLE 
The Louisville chapter in coopera- 
tion with the Woman’s Club and the 
Parent Teacher Association of the 
Oral-Deaf 
meeting last fall at which Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy was the guest speaker. Mrs. 


classes sponsored a_ joint 


Tracy, wife of Spencer Tracy, is the 
founder of the John Tracy Clinic for 


Mothers of Deaf Children in Los 
Angeles 

Mrs. Tracy visited the deaf classes 
at Tingley School and at Shawnee 


Junior High. She spoke to the Moth- 
ers of the Deaf, giving them excellent 
advice and counsel in her most charm- 
ing and gracious manner. 
At the Woman’s Club of 


address to a 


Louisville 
splendid 
This is the first meet- 


she gave a 
capacity house. 
ing of the Louisville chapter for the 
Exceptional Child. It was _ organ- 
ized last spring by Miss Alice Clark, 
a teacher of the Deaf-Oral School of 


Louisville. 


BALTIMORE 

Our November meeting was devoted 
to Character Education for the Handi- 
capped Child. Dr. David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore, acted as moderator with 
the following persons serving as dis- 
cussants: Dr. Don Frank Fenn, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; Dr. Ivan E. 
McDougle, Economics 
and Sociology, Goucher College; Dr. 
George H. Preston, Commissioner of 


Professor of 
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YOU CAN LEARN TO 


by 
Madeleine Seymour Loomis 


Instructor of Braille Reading and 
Writing, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A new and unique course in learning 
to read Standard English Braille with 
the assistance of any sighted reader. 
The book is in three volumes: one 
inkprint which the sighted reader 
uses and two Braille volumes which 
contain exercises and reading materi- 
without 


al for the student. Sold 


profit to author, publisher or book- 


seller 


Three volumes $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 





Mental Hygiene for the State of Mary- 


land. 


LONG ISLAND 

At the initial meeting of the year 
held at the Park Avenue School, 
Amityville, Mr. E. C. Moore, Hemp- 
stead High School, gave an interest- 
ing talk and demonstration on “Audio- 
Visual AijZds. Refreshments 


served. 


were 


Three more lecture meetings will 
be held during the year besides the 
annual dinner which of- 
ficers for the next year will be elected. 


meeting at 


It is with deep regret that we an- 
the death of Miss Bernice 
Newton, our past president during 
1944 and 1945. Miss Newton was long 
active in the work of the exceptional 
as a member of the Prospect School 
faculty, Hempstead. Her advice was 


nounce 
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always excellent and her friendly dis- 
position was known to all. 


PEORIA 

Members and guests of the Peoria 
Chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children attended an 
Autumn Get-Together Party on No- 
vember 14 in the Teachers’ Club 
New officers were elected. Af- 
meeting the guests 


room. 
ter the business 


participated in games and visiting. 


PORTLAND 

The first meeting of the school year 
for the Special Education Study Club 
of Portland, Oregon, was more con- 
cerned over the resignation of Dr. 
Lewis C. Martin, until October first 
the head of the Special Education De- 
partment, than upon post-vacation re- 
unions and plans for the year. 

For the past ten years, Dr. Martin 
has been counselor and collaborator in 
the work for atypical children in a 


department which has more _ than 
doubled in personnel and _ activities 
under his’ guidance. Outstanding 


among his many contributions to the 


crusade are the school for crippled 


children, which he organized; the 
speech cwrrection staff he sponsored; 
special 


Uni- 


classes. 


thirteen courses in 


introduced into the 


and the 
education 
versity of Oregon Extension 


That the 


profit to his corps is shown in the 


latter brought professional 
higher percentage of teachers accredit- 
ed in the upper brackets in the spe- 
cial education department than in any 
other group. This justified use of the 
subsidy furnished education in Ore- 
gon by the Crippled Children’s bill 
which Dr. Martin helped put through 
the state legislature. 
The resignation of Dr. Martin from 
the corps is the cause of deep regret 
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among the patrons, teachers, and 
pupils of the Portland public schools. 
Cordelia Murphy. 


BATTLE CREEK 
The Battle Creek chapter has forty- 
seven active Our pro- 
gram for the year includes the follow- 


members. 


ing activities: 


October 12, Joint meeting with 
Michigan Education Association Re- 
gion. 

October 24. Joint meeting with 
Michigan Mental Hygiene Society. 

November 26, Buffet Supper, “The 


Link between the School and the 
Home, Miss Esther Belcher, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
January, Teachers will visit other 
Special Classes in the city or in other 


areas. 
February, Mental Hygiene, Mrs. 
Nesbitt, Children’s Center, Kalama- 
ZOO. 


Marguerite Rapson. 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


Crippled Children 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Proceedings of Confer- 
ence on Rheumatic Fever, October 5-7, 
1945. Children’s Bureau Publication 308. 
vili 135 p. U. S. Government Printing 
Office: Washington, D. C. 1945. Twenty 
cents. 

The subjects discussed at the 3-day con- 
ference, reported in full in these proceed- 
ings -included: the incidence of rheumatic 
fever as ascertained from Selective Service 
findings and Army and Navy experiences; 
case findings; services of diagnostic clinics; 
institutional care of children with rheu- 
matic infection; care of the child with ac- 
tive infection in his own home or a foster 
home; follow-up care; prophylactic use of 
sulfa drugs; general administration of state 
programs and coordination of community 
resources; further development of pro- 
grams for children with rheumatic fever. 
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A list of delegates and an index complete 
the report. (Child Development Abstracts 
19: 121) 


CopELLMAN, Fay S. Follow-Up of One Hun- 
dred Children with Poliomyelitis. The 
Family 25: 289-297. 1944. 

This is a study of the reactions of 100 
children, ranging in age from 1.5 to 15 
years, who were victims of poliomyelitis 
in 1943. It was noted that the youngest 
children tended to become withdrawn and 
bewildered whereas the older children 
tended to react in more aggressive ways 
and did not conform to their parents’ de- 
mands. The severity of the reaction ap- 
peared to depend more on the emotional 
stability, past experience, and reaction of 
the parents than on the severity and 
amount of residual paralysis. (Child De- 
velopment Abstracts 19:105) 


Evans, AuiceE C.; and Turner, T. ARTHUR. 
Crippler in Disguise—The 20 Million Dol- 
lar Story of Brucellosis in America. Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 1945. Fifteen pages. Free. 

Several case stories of persons whose 
lives were changed or ended by brucellosis 
(undulant fever) are followed by an ex- 
planation of the causes of the disease, its 
history, and an outline of the present 
methods of fighting it. Illustrated through- 
out with sketches and pictographs. (Bul- 
letin on Current Literature 6: 691) 


McKee, JoHN D. Some Psychological Aspects 
of Spasticity, Spastic Review, 6:6-7, 10. 
December, 1945. 

The author, a spastic himself, calls this 
article an introspective psy- 
chology. He has successfully combatted 
a tendency toward hermitism by conscious 
adjustment, holds a news job, speaks be- 
fore organizations, goes to banquets and 
even picnics. He believes that spastics 
should develop independence, should be- 
come socially responsible people who’ work 
within their limitations but who look to- 
ward a life of service, which he considers 
the best mental therapy available. (Mil- 
dred L. Hodges, Flint, Michigan.) 


essay in 


New YorK UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR SAFETY 
Epucation. A Program for Training the 
Orthopedically Disabled to Operate Motor 
Vehicles. 8 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. May, 1945. Four pages. 
Mimeographed. Ten cents. 

Outlines the content of an adequate 
testing and training program, including 
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basic vision, reaction time and _ hearing 
tests, physical capacity driving tests, class- 
room and road instruction, and licensing 
examinations. (Builetin on Current Lit- 
erature 6:683) 


NorFLEET, GRIzzELLE M. Habits and Skills 
Among Cerebral Palsy Children. The 
Physiotherapy Review, July-August, 1945. 
25: 4: 155-159. 

Explains how the principles of psychology 
determine the teaching methods and 
equipment used in a special training cen- 
ter for the cerebral palsied. (Bulletin on 
Current Literature 8:644) 


Opororr, M. E. The Occupational Back- 
ground of Cerebral Palsy. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, January, 1945. 
49: 3: 369-372. 

Statistics are quoted from the cases of 
the New Jersey Crippled Children Com- 
mission to show that cerebral palsy is dis- 
tributed among the various economic levels 
in direct proportion to their percentages 
in the population as a whole. (Bulletin 
on Current Literature 6:572) 


Ro.anp, Paut E. The Home Treatment Pro- 
gram for the Chronic Arthritic. Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation, Aug., 
1945. 24:4:160-162. 

Considers psychotherapy, occupational 
and physical therapy. (Bulletin on Cur- 
rent Literature 6: 904) 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. Hearing Loss in 
Cerebral Palsied Children. Journal of 
Speech Disorders, September, 1945. 10:3: 
237-240. 

An analysis of tests given at the Dowl- 
ing school in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Scuert, ALIcE Boupic. Survey of the Crippled 
Children Enrolled in the Orthopedic Rooms 
in Michigan from September, 1942 to June, 
1943. University of Michigan, 1945. Master’s 
Thesis. (Bulletin of Current Literature 


6: 755) 


Van Horn, A. L., M. D. Planning to Meet 
Poliomyelitis. The Child, July, 1945. 10:1:6. 
(Bulletin on Current Literature 6: 663) 


General 


Backus, Ramona. Suggested Standards for 
Camp Referrals of Physically Handicapped 
Children. The Camping Magazine, March, 
1945. (17:3:15, 21) 


Martens, Exvtse H. Siate Legislation for Ex- 
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ceptional Children. School Life, Nov., 
1945. 28:2:3-6. 
A review of 


whereby three new 


legislation for 1945 
state-wide programs 


state 


have been inaugurated by law (Maine, 
Oklahoma, Texas) and at least 4 states 
have greatly expanded their programs 
(California, Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio.) 


(Bulletin on Current Literature. 6:886) 


Gifted Children 


Did They Graduate Too 
Research Bulletin, 
November 14, 1945, 
Educa- 


FLESHER, Marie A.., 
Young?, Educational 
Vol. XXLV, No. 8, 
Ohio State University, College of 
tion, pp. 218-221 

This research study, one of a series on 
educational acceleration, challenges the 
assumption that because students graduate 
young they are. necessarily immature. 

Based on a pairing of 79 graduates 19 to 

20 with older graduates taken for years 

1927-28, 1933-34, conclusions show 


1926-27, 
that the younger students: outdid their 
elders in securing advanced degrees, in 


securing jobs immediately upon gradua- 


tion, in securing top salaries, and they 


impressed their school administrators more 
(Mildred L. 


favorably as_ teachers. 


Hodges, Flint, Michigan) 


Lewis, W. Drayton. The Relative Intellec- 
tual Achievement of Mentally Gifted and 
Retarded Children. Journal of Experi- 
ments in Education 13:98-109. 1945. 

The data analyzed for this study were 
obtained from 450 schools in 36 states. 
In appraising the findings, ability, chron- 
ological age and length of time in school 
of the various achievement groups were 
taken into consideration. “It appears that 
mentally retarded are doing better than 
might be expected in terms of their abil- 
ity and that superior children are not 
achieving up to legitimate expectations.” 
This may be due to (a) the fact that the 
dull child receives more attention in school 
and (b) the probability that the achieve- 
ment of the gifted child has been under- 
estimated because the shorter period of 
learning has been ignored. (Child De- 
velopment Abstracts 19:94) 


STRADFORD, G. T. Behavior Problems of 
Bright and Dull Negro Children. Smith 
College Student Social Work 15:51-65 
1944 


Case records in the institute of Juvenile 


Research on 20 dull (IQ 80-90) and 18 
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bright (IQ 115 and higher) Negro children 
were examined. Socioeconomic and cul- 
tural factors seem more important than in- 
determining the types of 
Eight brief case his- 
(Psychological Ab- 


telligence in 
problems presented. 
tories are offered. 
stracts 19:32) 


Mental Deficiency 


CARLTON, THEODORE, and CarLTon, Lityn E. 


Oral English Errors of Normal Children 
and of Mental Defectives. Elementary 
School Journal 45:340-348. 1945. Normal 


children in grades IV and V and mental 
defective adolescents of MA 8-6 to 10-5 
were asked to tell the story about 8 pic- 
ture sequences. Of the 16 important oral 
errors studied, 10 were made by both a 
normal and defective group, and 4 were 
made by all groups. The errors included 
misuse of verb parts, pronouns, nouns, ad- 
jectives and adverbs, omission of parts of 
redundance, and the use of the 
(Child Development Ab- 


speech, 
word “ain't.” 
stracts 19:20) 


Heine, Cpt. RatpH W. Absence without 
Leave among Mentally Retarded Trainees 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, April, 
1945. 

While men falling in Groups IV and V 
on the Army General Classification Test 
of the total 


make up only 35 per cent 

army population, 60 per cent of _ the 
AWOL’s come from these groups. Like- 
wise, although only 33 per cent of all 


soldiers have no high school training, 52 
per cent of all soldiers AWOL have had 
only grade school education. Heine’s study 
of a special training battalion made up of 
trainees who were in Group V on the 
AGCT showed that AWOL occurred more 
often among: younger trainees—eighteen 
to twenty-one; farmers and laborers; those 
who had completed two grades or less of 
schooling; and _ those living 
close to camp. The reasons for AWOL 
showed that these men lacked emotional 
independence; lacked the emotional appeal 
for service that comes from understanding 
the cause of war and often felt unable to 
handle their home problems except on a 
face-to-face basis. (F. E. Lord, Michigan 
State Normal College) 


elementary 


PATTERSON, R. MetcuHer. Evaluation of a 
Prolonged Pre-Academic Program for High 
Grade Mentally Deficient Children in 
Terms of Subsequent Progress. Journal of 
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Experiments in Education 13:86-91. 1945. 


This is a 5-year progress report of an 
experimental educational unit at the 
Wayne County Training School designed 


for mentally defective children under 12 
years of age with IQs of 60 to 79 inclusive 
The goal of the experiment was to show 
that of the academic in- 
struction MA is as 
is two years in advance of his educational 
age will yield dividends in faster progress 
to adjustment and effort in 
situation. The program 
stresses reading readiness, social living and 
work habits. On the the 5-yeal 
experience the statement is made: “The 
adjustment 


postponement 


until the child’s much 


with respect 


the academic 
basis of 
result is better personality 
throughout childhood, with less frustration, 
interests and 


normal emergence ol 


more 
consequent better progress in learning 
situations. (Child Development Abstracts 
19: 94) 
Rehabilitation and Occupational Therapy 


Clinical Psychology and the Vocational 


Guidance Program: A Symposium, Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1:173-195, 
1945 


McGenuer, FrANcEs. Psychology in the Train- 


ing of Occupational Therapists Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, January, 1945. 42:1:35- 
36. 

Smirnow, Vircir. “Canned Lists” for the 
Handicapped. Manpower Review, August, 
1945. 12:8:9-10. 

“Job lists have been defended as giv- 


ing at least some clue to employment for 
disabled persons. However, the DIC- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, 
is the most comprehensive listing of jobs 
in existence, and will be the only really 
complete “list of jobs which persons with 
‘x’ disability can do.” The key to effec- 
tive placement of the handicapped is in- 
dividual consideration. No gadget, no 
cure-all, no panacea, no short-cut can 
take the place of diligent analysis of per- 
soms and jobs, and individualized selec- 
tion.” (Bulletin on Current Literature 
6: 655) 


Wauuin, J. E. Watitace. The Psychological 
Aspects of the Problem of Vocational 
Preparation and Rehabilitation of Men- 
tally and Physically Handicapped Civil- 
ians. American Journal of Mental De- 

January, 1945 49: 3: 290-299 

Current Literature 6:590) 


ficiency. 
(Bulletin on 
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Speech and Hearing 


Bitto, E. W., and Perrerson, G. E. The 
Relation between Ear Preference and 
Hearing Acuity. Journal of Speech Dis- 


orders 9:123-125 1944. 

“These data indicate that for a group 
of unselected subjects there is no sig- 
nificant relationship between ear pref- 
erence and difference in auditory acuity 


between the two ears.” (Psychological 


Abstracts, 19:66) 
KELLER, Littian M Hearing Survey in 
Detroit Schools. Journal of Exceptional 


11:168-173; 186. 1945 

This article presents the findings of a 
survey of 23,347 children with reference 
to the number of children with impaired 
hearing deficiencies, 


Children 


hearing, types of 


classification of pupils according to de- 
cibel loss and type of loss according to 
the poorer ear, and the number of chil- 
dren who received lip reading instruc- 
tion (Child Development Abstracts 19: 
106) 

Mounsey, C., and Pererson, C. E. The 
Relationship of .Ear Preference to Other 
Laterality Characteristics. Journal of 
Speech Disorders 9:121-123. 1944 


Forty-five subjects were tested for ear 
having them listen to a 
earphone mounted on a 
stand in a which enabled them 
to use either The criterion for ear 
preference was three consecutive trials in 


preference by 
from an 
position 


tone 


ear. 


which the same ear was used. The data 
was compared with other data obtained 
from tests for laterality of eyes, hands, 
and feet in the same subjects. The data 
indicate that there is a small positive 
correlation between ear preference and 
other laterality characteristics. (Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 19:71) 


Peterson, G. E. The Pure Tone Screen Test 
of Hearing. Journal of Speech Disorders 
9:114-120. 1944. The author describes a 


technique for administering pure _ tone 
screen tests of hearing known as_ the 
“sweep check method.” Results  ob- 
tained from 3,393 public school children 
are presented. (Psychological Abstracts 
19: 68) 

Rooney, Atice G. An Aphasic Child in a 
School for the Deaf. The Volta Review, 
Oct., 1945. 47:10:559-562. 

Suttivan, E. M. Auditory Acuity and Its 
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Relation to Defective Speech. Journal of 
Speech Disorders 9:127-130. 1944. 

The author found that approximately 18 
per cent of 25,000 pupils in a_ public 
school system had a “high frequency hear- 
(below 4,000 eps or above) of 
greater and 5 per cent had a 
“low frequency loss” (below 4,000 cps). 
The percentage of high frequency loss 
in the total population was as great as 
that found among 1,500 speech-defective 
pupils in the same population. Hence 
there appeared to be no relationship be- 
tween speech defects and hearing loss. 
(Psychological Abstracts 19:69) 


ing loss’ 


10 db or 


B. Hearing Aids, 
Review, 47:625,-631, 


JOSEPHINE 
Volta 


TIMBERLAKE, 
Post War. 
658-664. 1945. 

Miss Timberlake draws conclusions from 

a compilation of current opinion in re- 
gard to the present hearing aid situation. 
She sent a questionnaire to manufacturers 
of hearing aids, manufacturers of allied 
products and to selected experts in the 
field for the deaf. Questions included: 
price trend, standardization, particularly 
of batteries and terminals, the future of 
carbon instruments, microphones to be 
worn on the outside, bi-aural aids, adapt- 
ability of war discoveries to hearing aid 
research, the popularity of flesh colored 
accessories, the advantages of the single 
pack sets, trends in service, and allow- 
ance for ear tip. 

Radar has not given as much to hear- 
ing aid principles as has been popularly 
supposed. Most of the gains from war- 
time research has been in improved bat- 
teries and tubes. Aids will be built prob- 
ably for some time yet on _ principles 
known before the war. Do not wait for 
miracles or hesitate to buy one of the 
fine instruments now available, seems to 
be the consensus of current opinion. 
(Mildred L. Hodges, Flint, Michigan) ) 


New Publications 


BUILDING THE FUTURE FOR CHILDREN AND 
Youtu, U. S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 310, 60 pp., Paper. Fifteen cents. 
(For sale by The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

A report of the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime. Contains pro- 
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posals for expanding federal and state pro- 
grams for state and community action, for 
immediate study. 


GUIDING THE GROWTH OF READING INTERESTS, 
33 pp., 1945. Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, No. 8. Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education, City of 
New York. Paper. 

The first section suggests classroom pro- 
cedures and approaches for guiding the 
growth of reading interests; the second 
section consists of an extensive biblio- 
graphy of source material. 


HANDBOOK ON PHySICAL THERAPY FOR CERE- 
BRAL Patsy, Ohio Society for Crippled 
Children, 45 pp., 1945. Illustrated. Paper. 
Single Copy free. (Distributed by the 
State Department of Education, Division 

Education, Columbus, Ohio). 

A sample manual of treatment proce- 
dure and special equipment. 


Special 


INTELLIGENCE AND Its Deviations, Mandel 
Sherman, 300 pp., 1945, Ronald Press, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10. Cloth 
$3.75. 

The purpose of this work is to present 
the most up-to-date theoretical, experi- 
mental, and clinical material to those 
who are interested in the problems of 
intelligence and its deviations, and_ in 
mental retardation and deficiency. The 
subject is presented in such a way that 
it may be used in course in departments 
of psychology and medicine. 


PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED AND 
AFFLICTED CHILDREN, 64 pp., 1945, Michi- 
gan Crippled Children Commission, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, Illustrated, Paper. 

Reports for the fiscal years 1940-1941, 
1941-1942, and 1942-1943. 


SHortTLtey, Micuaret J. The Relative Work 
Efficiency of Physically Disabled Industrial 
Workers. U. S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. October 15, 1945. 


7 pp. mimeographed. 


You Can Herp Your Cuixp, Marcia G. Shaw, 
15 pp., 1945. Detroit Orthopedic Clinic, 
5447 Woodward, Avenue, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. Paper. ‘ 

Suggestions to parents of children with 
cerebral palsy. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
New Haven Chapter 

Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 

District of Columbia 

Columbian Chapter 
Washington D. C 


Chapter 


Florida 
Miami Chapter 

Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 

Illinois 


Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute. Chapter 
lowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisville Special Education Teachers 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Dowagiac Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
Pontiac Chapter . 
Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 


Missouri 

Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Montana 

Butte Chapter 
Nebraska 


Omaha Chapter 

New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 

New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
New York City Chapter No. I 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 

University, New York City 

Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 

North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 

Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Hamilton Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 

Portland Chapter 

Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 

Education of Exceptional Children 


Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 


Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


International Council For Exceptional Childrer 


HOTEL STATLER, D 


Morning and 
Afternoon 


Afternoon 


4 o'clock 


Evening 
7:30 o’clock 


Morning 
9: 00-10: 45 


10: 45-12: 00 


Noon 


Afternoon 
2: (0-3: 00 


Evening 
7:00 o’clock 


Morning 
9: 00-10: 30 


10: 30-12: 00 


Noon 


eTROIT, MICHIGAN 
March 7, 8 and 9, 1946 
TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, MARCH 7 


Registration at the Hotel Statler. 

Visitation of Special Classes, Schools of 
Area. 

Meetings of Committees. 


Detroit, Metropolitan 


Business Meeting. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION— Presidential keynote: 
Dr. Florence S. Dunlop, Ottawa Public Schools. 
Panel Discussion—Segregation versus Non-Segregation of 
Exceptional Children. 
Motion Picture of Detroit’s Special Education Classes 
FRIDAY, MARCH 8 
GENERAL SESSION—Address: 
and Personality of Neurological 
Schreiber. 
BUSINESS MEETING 
CHAPTER LUNCHEONS 
MEETING OF SECTIONS— 
Blind Mentally Retarded 
Deaf Epileptic 
Administration and Supervision (city and local) 
Remedial Education 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS— 
Orthopedic 
Speech 
Rehabilitation 


Implications of Intelligence 
Disturbances—Dr. Frederic 


(academic) 


Psychological Techniques 
Lowered Vitality 
Behavior 


Entertainment 


BANQUET MEETING 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9 
CONFERENCE SESSIONS on Child Growth, 


tion and Curriculum Planning 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Sight Saving Hard of Hearing 
Mentally Retarded (vocational) 
Gifted (major work) 
Visiting Teacher (mental hygiene) 
Administration and Supervision (state level) 


LUNCHEON AND SPEAKERS—Final Business Meeting 


Teacher Educa- 





